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to add in the studio the hands, a hook, 
manuscript or other accessor). 

Jean Clouet occupies an important 
position in the evolution of French 
painting. Living in a period of 
transition when the Gothic was yield- 
ing to the new thought of the Renais- 
sance, he "may fitly he classed among 
the .... painters who retained nothing 
of the immediate or transmitted Ital- 
ian influence hut a correctly classical 



manner, largeness of design, an aim 
at fullness, simple and not excessively 
broken drapery; in short, all that is 
opposed to the complexities and grima- 
ces of the old style."* He was the 
first of the French artists to he per- 
meated with the new style, and his 
work may he said to have inaugurated 
in painting the Renaissance in France. 

J.B.M. 



*L. Dimier, /•'; 
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PERSIAN ARMS AND ARMOR. 

THE Museum has recently added 
to its arms and armor a small 
group of very interesting Persian 
pieces. 

Until 1896 they were all, with one 
exception, in the possession of the 
Jumaa or Jum'ah Mosque at Kazvin, 
which city was the capital of Persia 
for a period before the time of Shah 
Abbas the Great who reigned from 
1582 to 1628. The pieces date from 
the XVIth to the XVIIth century and 
some were said to have been the prop- 
erty of Shah Tahmasp who succeeded 
his father Isma'il in 1524 and died in 
1576. Kazvin was a famous city, 
still called Dar es Salteneh or the Seat 
of Government, and if it is true that 
these pieces were the property of such 
celebrated rulers and have ever since 
those times found sanctuarv in the 



mosque with the blue dome, safe from 
the scenes of a very tragic drama of 
Oriental life, they were more for- 
tunate than their human contempo- 
raries. 

Arms and armor to the peoples 
from India to the hither side of the 
Bosphorus are among the aesthetic 
things of life and not the least: the 
native ruler nurses his sword in his 
arms and is seldom without it: there 
are ceremonial acts connected with it, 
in one of which the blade is partly 
unsheathed that a drop of attar of 
roses may be reverently dropped on it: 
the worship of the sword must not be 
forgotten, or that the honor of giving 
a name to the continent of Asia re- 
mains in dispute between the sword 
and the horse. To inlay gold violets 
in a steel butchering weapon strikes 
the western mind as an inconsistent, 
an unfitting thing, but it is perfectly 
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natural and proper from an Oriental 
point of view for an armorer to inlay 
sacred texts on a knife that is to be 
used in cutting throats, and to spend 
months in carving delicate scrolls con- 
ventionalized from flowers that Persia 
has always loved, the rose, the carna- 
tion, and hyacinth, on a weapon where 
such a decoration would not interfere 
with its efficiency in action : perhaps it 
is his intention to suggest the poetic 
idea that the backs of his blades, the 
hilts and pommels break forth into 
beautiful flowers when watered and 
warmed by the blood of the enemies 
of his particular brand of religion and 
politics. 

In this little collection a carved and 
gold inlaid dagger is of this class: 
made for a connoisseur it was esteemed 
to be of such excellent craftsmanship 
that it was never sharpened, and it is 
probable that it became at once a fa- 
vorite in the collection of the lord of 
the armorer without having had an 
apprenticeship to its proper profession. 
Its blade is of very delicately " wat- 
ered" "Damascus" steel ; this "water- 
ing" in Persia is produced by using 
India steel in the proportion of three 
to one of iron in bars, and welding, 
twisting, lapping and forging them 
into the blade, the edge of which is 
tempered in castor oil ; to bring the 
much-admired "watering" into prom- 
inence the blade is rubbed with a "so- 
lution of a yellow stone" which ac- 
cents the difference in color of the two 
metals. In inferior examples it is 
merely the impurities of the surface of 
the welded and twisted metal that 
make the veining. 

This blade is decorated on the sides 
at the foot, in the form of a quarter 
of the characteristic medallion which 
may have been patterned after the 
Mihrab or casement opening in the 
direction of Mecca: the chiseling of 




PERSIAN HELMET 

XVI Century 



the scroll pattern from the carnation 
which fills the outline in relief is re- 
markably delicate and sharply cut as 
also a still more delicate scroll run- 
ning the length of the back of the 
blade, the ground cut away leaving in 
relief the tiny scrolls one imposed over 
another in two planes and the thin- 
nest possible line of boundary along 
the edge of the back. The handle is 
treated in a similar manner with 
panels of the same decoration in two 
planes, with smaller spaces damascened, 
another Mihrab form of gold damas- 
cened scrolls on the widest part of 
the back and a short panel of scrolls 
in applied gold. 

The damascening is not done in the 
usual superficial method of applying 
thin gold to a scratched ground, but 
the forms are chiseled and the gold 
thickly applied. The sides of the 
grip are of rhinocerous horn : it was 
usual in knives of this type to have 
handles of that horn or of the tusk 
of some sea animal. It is believed this 



*3 
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knife is of Ispahan work, of the 
XVI th century. 

Another dagger carved (and prob- 
ably fully damascened at one time) 
has the distinction of a blood channel 
cut in the back of the blade almost its 
entire length, through the guard and 
the length of the grip: it is covered 
over the greater part of its course with 
openings along its way to show two 
small pearls that run freely like the 
bubble in a spirit level. The object 
of the channel is to provide a reservoir 
for the blood which is supposed to 
collect by capillary attraction into 
clots, the pearls disperse the clotted 
masses and grow rosy from drinking 
the blood of enemies. This dagger is 
said to have originally come from 
Shiraz in the latter part of the 
XVI I th century. A lance point of 
elegant form has less to interest in its 
decoration which is of the usual 
damascening in connection with ex- 
cised units of the arrow head lily type, 
which occur so frequently in Moham- 
medan decoration. It is ascribed to 
the period of Shah Abbas in the early 
XVI I th century. 

A helmet and a brassard in the col- 
lection have much in common in their 
decoration although not belonging to 
the same suit: both chiseled, the first 
in a herring-bone pattern of slender 
chevrons in relief covering its sides, 
the angles formed at top and bottom 
damascened with inscriptions and 
arabesques. The nose guard is gone, 
also the point which formerly rose 
from the pierced and damascened boss 
on the dome of the cap : a hole in the 
front covered with a pierced plate 
with an inscription seems to indicate 
that this piece had an unusual prom- 
inence that would accord with its 
careful housing in the mosque. 

The brassard is chiseled with a 
lozenge pattern and has a narrow band 
of damascening along its edge: it is 



not among those found in the mosque, 
and both brassard and helmet are of 
the XVI th century. 

Mohammed wore a helmet and a 
coat of mail, and there is a tradition 
among the Arabs that King David of 
Israel was the first to manufacture 
coats of mail : it is extremely unlikely 
that the use of chain mail was first 
brought into Europe from the east 
during the Crusades, but it is prob- 
able that the eastern mail was better 
made. Much was learned from the 
east at that time both in sciences and 
arts: the science of war and its uten- 
sils changed often in the west while 
very little change was made in the 
east where so much of the fighting 
consists of swift attack and retreat: 
the armament best suited to such 
methods is light and flexible. The 
fighting might be dramatic or spec- 
tacular, like other phases of the life 
of the east, but probably much more 
blood flowed in the east than in the 
west in the days of protective armor. 
The best of its kind having been 
evolved, the style was never given up. 

In the collection is a XVI th cen- 
tury shirt, rather than coat of mail, 
of the kembaz type; short, open in 
front from the neck to the end of the 
skirt ; the sleeves are short and cut, if 
such art expression may be used, 
shorter on the inside of the elbow than 
on the back, forming a tab. Leather 
thongs are plaited through the links 
of the collar, stiffening and thickening 
it, and there is a row of tabs under it 
on the back: slittered or dagged it 
was called- The links are riveted in 
this shirt ; in the camail of the helmet 
and on the mitt of the brassard they 
are open links (pattern in brass). 

At the time of the Muharram the 
first month and the ten-day ceremo- 
nials in memory of the martyrs, Hasan 
and Husain, sons of Ali the "Lion of 
God," at which the Persian "Passion 
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Play" is acted, these pieces have been 
used each year by some of the actors 
who give the last scenes in the life of 
Husain. One is led to believe, con- 
sidering how easily more decorative 
bazar armor could be procured, that 
these pieces may have had some pe- 
culiar importance attached to them 



originally, which has been forgotten. 
The dagger with the blood channel 
bears an inscription stating it to have 
been the property of a chief of one of 
the Kurdish tribes, but he does not ap- 
pear to have been particularly note- 
worthy. 

c. P.D- 
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A PAINTING BY JOHN H. 
TWACHTMAN. 

BY the purchase of the Rainbow's 
Source, by John H. Twachtman, 
the City Art Museum has come 
into the possession of one of the finest 
examples of the work of an American 
artist whose name will go down in 
history along with that of Whistler, 
LaFarge, Homer and Inness. Twacht- 
man has been called an impressionist, 
yet he was more than the term is gen- 
erally understood to imply. His best 
work has the mysterious, spiritual 
quality of a Whistler, the poetry of 
an Inness, and in his most colorful 
paintings he rivals the great Monet. 
The paintings of Twachtman with 
the exception of his early work, have 
a delicate touch and a keen insight into 
the very soul of nature which give 
them an individuality unmistakable. 
He was little concerned with the 
technique or the material aspect of the 
thing he painted, more with what that 
thing suggested to him and what it 



should mean to us. At times his 
work seems cold and bare, bordering 
on the abstractions much discussed 
among our modernists. In the opinion 
of some who claim to be familiar with 
the work and life of Twachtman, he 
has been subjected to the same unkind 
treatment that has befallen other of 
our great artists: Unfinished sketches 
and canvasses have been brought forth 
and offered to the eager collector as 
examples of his finished work. How- 
ever this may be, there is always a 
suggestiveness and a simplicity that 
stimulates the imagination and opens 
up to us new visions. 

The Rainbow's Source is a canvas 
35^ by 2 4 J A inches and is unsigned. 
It represents the falls of a mountain 
stream seen through early morning 
mists. The various forms are dimly 
suggested, here and there rocks and 
trees, a distant hill and a bit of sky. 
The water as it tumbles over the 
hidden stones sparkles with all the 
colors of an opal. So delicate yet so 
brilliant are the colors, one thinks 
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